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The DOCTORATE RECORDS file of the Office of Scientific Fersonnel contains data 
on all PhD- level graduates from United States Universities from 1920 to the present « 
Since 1957, a considerable amount of detailed information has been gathered regarding 
each person, on a questionnaire form completed by the individual at the tine of his 
graduation. This file was drawn upon, on the initiative and with the support of the 
United States Office of Education, for the present report on doctorate-holders in 
linguistics and madern foreign languages. The DOCTORATE RECORDS data did not contain 
all the information needed for this study, however, particularly with respect to 
language fields (no breik-out by languages is maintained routinely) and with respect 
to higher education eacpc^rience idiich did not result in the award of a degree. Both 
of these kinds of Infomition were needed for the study, so an arrangement was made 
with the Center For ApplJ.ed Linguistics to examine the original Doctorate Survey 
forms and code from them the additional data needed. This was done by Mr. Charles Zlsa 
of the Center For Applied Linguistics. Language groups, and foreign areas (based 
on indigenous language) idilch he set up are shown in the appendix. 

Originally, there were 1051 doctorate-holders of the years 1957 through 1961, 
inclusive, which had been ct»ded by the Office of Scientific Personnel as having majors 
in the two fields of Linguistics and Modern Foreign Languages. This coding was based 
very largely on the Individual's own self-classification at the time he was awarded 
the doctorate. Upon scrutiny by the Center For Applied Linguistics, a numiber of 
these cases were discarded as not really being in the field of linguistics or modern 
foreign languages but being essentially English (rather than English linguistics). 
There are a number of borderline cases in idiich a decision on categorisation is a 
matter of judgment; in the present study the judgment of the linguists was relied 
upon. The final result was a total of 991 cases, divided into 116 linguists and 875 

modem foreign language specialists. 
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For certain parts of the study, all the modern foreign language specialists 
could be coinbined, although they were kept distinct from the linguists* For other 
parts of the study, a break-out into separate language fields was of the essence* 

It was found that in fact, there were very few language majors in fields other than 
the Indo-European languages, a total of 24 being f 012 nd in all African and Asiatic 
languages* This included 4 Hebrew, 4 Japanese, 5 Chinese, and 11 in all other Asian 
and African languages— not enou^ in any case to permit generalizations* Among the 
Indo-European languages there were 160 graduates who specialized in German, 307 in 
French, 233 in Spanish or Portugese, 21 in Italian, 55 in other Romance languages, 

18 in Russian, 35 in other Slavic languages, and 22 in all others coid>ined* 

Over the five years of this study, the output of doctorates was practically 
constant, except for 1957, for ^ich Doctorate Survey forms were incomplete, as the 
survey procedure was not introduced until sonwi 1957 graduates had left the cai^pus* 
Table 1 gives the nuniber of graduates in each field and field group for each year, 
and the five-year total* 

Table 1 

Doctorates in Linguistics and Various Modem Foreign Languages, 1957-1961 
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Because there appeared to be no significant tlme-trendb in output, as shown in 
Table 1, the data to follow will combine all five years, in most instances* It is 
of interest to follow in somewhat more detail the fields of specialization of these 
people at other career stages, including major and minor fields at the undergraduate 
and master's level, doctorate minor, and field of doctorate dissertation* Table 2 




•hom the general flelde of bachelor* a and aaeter'a degreea, aa coded bj. the Office 
of Scientific Personnel. In this tahle^ all foreign laagaage flelda are confined, 
as noted earlier. A detailed breal^oat nlthln the language flelda la provided bj 
Table 3, Which la derived fron the coding done bj Hr. Zlaa of the Center For Applied 
Llngttlatlca. Here. It la to be noted, the noo-langigage flelda are Umped Into a 
category "other" Which cooprlaea the flelda broken out In nore detail bj the O.S.P. 
coding. The tno aets of data are thua aupplewntary. Expanded tables showing the 
relation of doctorate specialization to earlier fields of specialization are given In 
Tables 3 and 4. 



Table 2 

Major Field Categories at Bachelor's and Master's Levels 
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Table 3 provides infomatlon on najor and minor fields of specialization at the 
bachelor's and mister's levels, for each language and linguistics field at the 
doctorate level. Table 4 uses the sane doctorate field brdaka and presents data on 
field of doctorate nlnor and field of dissertation. In following the trends fron 

level to level. It Is possible to trace oiit an increasing degree of specialization. 

« * 

It Is also apparent at all levels that the African and Aslan languages are studied 
by very few people. 
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Tsble 3 

Pre-doctorate Major and Minor Fields, For Those with Various Doctorate Major Fields 
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Ti^le 4 

Itoetornte Minor «b 4 Dlsiortafeloii Field* for llioee mth Yerloue Ooetorete MKjore 
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Doetorate-Producliig ISchoolt 

If the ichoolt ptodttcliig doctoretei in ItoguegeB ttad llngniBtles ere diridcd 
into three groupty eech reeponsible for one . third of the doctoretee^ there ere fite 
echoole in the top grotqp, ten in the niddle fgsmipp end 46 in the hotMi gt0Uf » Ito 
five leedere ere ColinibU with 104, Michlgen with 61, Tele with 60, Herverd with 
56, end the University of Celifinmie et Berkeley with 52. the nest 10, including 
three privete schools producing e totel of 94 Fh0*e end seven public ec^iools 
producing 227 PhD's, turn out fron 19 to 45 eech. these schools, with the nunber 
of doctoretes eech produced, ere Wiscoiwin (45), Xndiene (43), Pemnsylvenie (42), 
north Ceroline (39), Tesee (30), Hew Tork University (29) , University of Celifomie 
et Los Angeles (26), Illinois (25), Cornell (23), end Ihiiversity of UOrtiingten (19). 
The stillest producers, with one to 18 greduetee eech, comprise 17 public institutions 
producing 113 graduetes end 29 privete institutions producing 224. Included in the 
letter groups ere three Getholic schools with e totel of 21 greduetes. In ell, 
there ere 26 public schools with en evers^ge of 17.8 PhD's eech, 32 privete non- 
denoidnetionel schools with an everege of 16.1 PhD's per school, end the three 
Catholic schools with an everege of eeven each. The letter group is too swell for 
independent analysis, end is hereinafter coidiined with the other privete institutions. 

Hester 's-Prodttcing Institutions. 

Colng bade Me st^ to the nwtet'e level, it la to be noted ttat 127 of theae 
JhB'a did not take Hi degrees, bnt nont directly fto» B1 to fhB, the 864 with Hi's 
64 students fro« 33 foreign institutions with fron one to seven graduates 
leads the list with eight schools producing 23 Hi’e who went on to the 
doctorate In languages or linguistics over the five-year period of this report, two 
Institutions, the national AutonoMus University of Heslco, with seven Mi's 
and City College with sin Mi's, are the hl^eat Individual producers. The 

other schools, with only 1 or 2 Mi's each, are located as follows; (14), 

India (4), tebanon (1), Auatralla (1), and Hew Zealand (1),^ In all, 28 of the 64 
foreign Mi's were earned In Engllah-speaklng countries, wlA four aore fro* India, 
whwe Zngllsh Is In fact the cosmott language. 

HMter's degrees of United States origin Include 800 front 110 different 
InstltutlMS granting up to 78 degrees each to individuals In the analysis groiqp. 

The tea leaders here are Colnd>la (78), Michigan (41), Harvard (36), Wsconsln (36), 
Mlddldwry College (35), Berkeley (32), Indiana (28), Ule (26), Pennsylvania (22), 
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and Ndrth Carolina (20). The next: dozen, with ten or mere each, are Chicago (19), 
Illlnolc (18), NYU (17), Iowa (17), UCLA (16), Texas (15), Radcllffe (^4), 

University of Washington (14), frinceton (12), Mlnaesota (11), Johns Hopkins (10), 
and Ohio State (10), There were 33 institutiona granting only one Ml each, and 20 
granting only 2 each to neaibers of this gimip. The geographic spread of the 114 m 
granting institutions is indicated hy the follOwiag regional sunnary, in idilch the 
regional name is followed hy two nosers, the nuaher of Inatltutiona and the nuiri>er 
of degrees; New England (13, 135), Middle Atlantic (18, 185), Sast North Central 
(17, 175), West North Central (9,55), South ItUntlc (16, 81), Bast South Central 
(8, 24), West South central (12, 41), Mountain (6, 23), and faeific (11, 81). Thus 
the schools in the three northeastern regions averaged 10.3 MA's each to this 
doctorate group, idiile in the rest of the country coid>ined the average was 4.9 MA*s 
per school, with a range from 5.0 to 7.4, 

Baccalaureate Origins 

Baccalaureate origins are of course mch aore numerous ' than Master’s schools. 
The 177 foreign bachelor's degrees include 42 from 11 Canadiim schools, 16 fron 8 
Latin Anar ican schools,' and 95 fron 53 European schools, Fron all the rest of the 
world cone only 17 students fron 14 schools, and of these eleven cone frok sdia, 
Australia, New Zealand, and the Fhilippines idiere English is the co»3non language. 

The European groups include six students iron five schools in England and ScotlSiid 
and 14 students fron eight schools in Eastern Europe, The only foreign aources of 
nore than four students each are McGill (5), University of Toronto (7), University 
of Western Ontario (7), University of British Coluahia (8), and the Sorhonns (13>, 
There were seven students in all whose baccalaureate origin could not be pin>pcd.nted. 

Within the United States, the leading schools (those with nore than ten BA's 
each) Included HArvard (27), thle (22), Ees^keley (22), Wtsconsla (21), Brooklyn 
College (19), Hunter (19), UCLA (19), HLchigan (16), Columbia (16), Chicago (15), 
CCNT (15), IIU (14), Fennsylvania (U), and the University of Wtehlngton (12), The 
regional distribution of the baccalaureate sources, and the iuiiM>era of studesia fron 
each of the schools, by region, are indicated in Table 5 on the following page. 
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Table 5 



Regional Distribution of Schools of Baccalaureate Origin of Lansuagea 
and Linguistics Doctorates of 1957-61, By slue of School 
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High Schools of Origin 

as most of these people obtained their baccalaureate degrees In 
United States Institutions, It Is of Interest to trace them back further, to see 
whether ai^ substantial nund>er of th«a were originally of foreign origin, and, among 
those from the United States, the regions and states of secondary education. It Is 
found that. In fact, 234 of this group h^ their secondary education abroad, as 
compared with 177 with foreign baccalaureate- level training. Within the United 
States, the regional distribution of high schools of origin Is as follows $ 

New England (81), Kiddle Atlantic (225), Bast North Central (122), West North 
Central (55), South Atlantic (69), East South Central (27), West South Central (27), 
Nountaln (25), and Pacific (61). The proportional distribution within the United 
States therefore rather closely parallels the proportional distribution of bac- 
calaureate, origins. The high schools of origin of 65 people are unknown. 
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Inforaatlon Is svallsble on the sizes of the high school classes, and aode of 
control. Halted comparisons can be aade ^th data for the U«8, as a idible,^^ 
on the high school graduatlmg class of 1951, this Is sbaiiliat later than^^^^^t^^^ 
graduation year for the language and linguistics dootm In the yrelent study, 
pr®IidaMy the changes over tine are not such ai to invalidate tho coi^arlsoiu^^^^^ l^ 
table 6 Is shoun the distribution of hl^ sctibol ijraduatlhg tlii for the lli^^ 
and the Bodem foreign liuiguage groups separately, there Is aO statistical difference 
here, so the tuo groups are combined, and the peroentage distribution for the c<»^ 
group Is coapared ulth the tppical class eise distribution for the h.S. as a ghole, 
as derived froB tabulations Of the data In the Ureetory of decohiilaary Bay Schoois, 
1950»19S1, published by .be U.S. Office of Sducatlon. this comparison is ^om 
table d. 

tabled 

size of High School Graduating Classes of Languages and Linguistics 
Itoctorates As Compared W.th O.S. As a Hhole, 1951 . 
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200 and up 


42 
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34.68 


+2.70 


' Unknown 


Id 


114 


130 
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100.00 


0.00 


Total 


116 


875 


991 


^ of those whose class 


size is known 



It Is apparent fron the right-hand coluan of table d that the Languages and 
Linguistics doctorates are nore nunerous than expected In thd snaller classes (those 
of less than 40) and In the largest classes (those over 200), mhlle there are fewer 
than expected In the nlddle-slzed graduating classes (40-199). Although the 
percentage differences are not large a test Is significant: at the <.001 level. 

It Is quite possible, or Indeed highly probable, that this In linked to a companion 
finding regarding node of control, daong the doctorate-hold<srs In the present group, 
23% graduated fron private and denondnatlonal schools. This conpaxes idth 12.0% In 
the ^bpon-publlc** category among all U.8. high school graduates of 1951, even though 
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the "non-pubUc” category la aoneiAat broader than Just the independant end denoadn* 
atlonal achoola: It Includea vaiverslty and teaehera* college high eehoola^ ihich 

are publicly-supported but not under the control of the local boards of education. 

The "non-public” schools are In general snaller than the public schools* and hesee 
an abnormally high percentage from this category would be reflected In the aaaller 
class sizes* as Is actually shown In Table 6. On the other hand* it has been found 
that the larger schools (over 200 per graduating class) have among their graduates, 
a much higher proportion of eventual doctorate-holders than Is typical of the smaller 
schools In general* cond^lnlng both public and non-public categories. Hoace a 
proportion larger than for the U.S. as a whole from the schools of 200 or more per. 
class Is In line with previous findings. 

Place of birth of these doctorate-holders Is of Interest* particularly because 
of the probability of greater Interest In languages on the part of those vhose 
native tongue was other than English. It Is found* In fact* that 306 or 31.4X of 
those whose birthplace Is known (15 cases are unloiown) ws^e born outside the United 
States* This compares with a general average for all fields combined of 16.9% for 
the same period. In the Arts & Professions group* of idilch this Is a sub-group* 
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TUble 7 

Percentage Distribution of Foreign Regions of Birth of Doctorates In Languages 
And Linguistics* In Arts & Professions Generally* and In All Doctcmate Fields 



General Region of Birth 


Doctorate Fields 


. - 


Lang. & Ling. 


Arts St Prof. 


All PhD's 


Africa 


3.59 


4.87 


4.57 


North & Central America 


9.15 


15.85 


16.89 


South America 


4.25 


1.63 


1.79 


Northern Europe 


7.52 


10.84 


6.52 


Central Europe 


26.80 


16.67- 


8.55 


Western Europe 


18.95 


9.08 


4.23 


Eastern Europe 


20.39 


15.45 


10.99 


Western Asia 


4.25 


12.33 


23.00 


Eastern Asia 


2.61 


8.00 


17.70 


Australasia 


2.29 


5.28 


5.77 
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the prercentage of foreign bom nu only 13*9% *. Place of birth of tMa foreigi^ 



Many of these doctorate-holders have had higher education In foreign ereas 
idthout earning degrees there^ and hence experience vhlch is not revealed through 
the tabulation of Mb’s and BA.’s. In exaidnlng the individual records, the Center 
For Applied Linguistics coded, for each individual, the ccmitry w related groi^ of 
countries in idilch higher educatiffiaal experience had been ae^r^« It eas 
that alwwt exactly half (506 out of HI) of these doctora^ld^^ 
exp^ience. Of these 506, 119 had foreign higher educatloil^n ti!0 or nore countrtes, 
and 22 had such education in three different countries* Five had been in four 
different countries for higher educatKm, in addition to the United States. Of 
these five people two had necessarily been exposed to four languages other than 
English; one peron to three languages plus English, and another to only too. Ihe 
fifth person, starting in Canada and going to France, SWitxerland, and the Loir 
Countries, nay have used nothing but variants of French' 

Ihe areas of study, idiile sore Inclusive than countries In i*lch M’s or M's 
wre esmed, parallel these areas In geaeral as to popularity, trance is again the 
leader. The relative frequency of each cnmtry la as follous: trance <168), 

(64), Merlco (57), Canada (55), Italy (21), Austria (16), Switzerland (13), 
]^ain (12), Oreat Britain (11), USSR (9), India (7)^ Argentlna..Oragoay (6) , five each 



‘W See "noctorate Production in O.S. Universities, 1920-196Z-, wniication no. ixe*. 




restriction Is not felt, however, to account for the difference In raglonal .dlstcibu> 




Foreign Ares Higher Educstionsl Experience 




MI^ERC, Hhshington D.C. 1963, page 38. 
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Cor Chile, Oibo, Horwiy, Swaien, and Dewark, Few ea^ era racotiad Cor Central 
Africa collactlvaly, Belglo*, and Foland, with thraa each Cor Coludbla-Vanaauala 
and Ja^', Xw» people atudled In each oC the Collowln$j Finland, Fetharlanda, 
(hsochoalovehla, Korea, the Fhlllpplneat idille ^banla, Bunanla, TSigoelovla, larael, 

Lebas»n, Ihatland, and Hew Zealand losgad one aa*. 

The aana general pattern, with lower Crevenclea, la ahewn Cor Coralgn area 
Ho. 2, that is the eeeond country Cor thoae idio atudled in nora than one. That la, 
France again laada with 26, Spain la aacond with 16, CoUowad hy Craat Fritaln and 
^th 11 eJic&s Italy (8), Madeo (6), 8wltt«laad (4) and the USSR (4), 
Hungary (3) and Canada C3). A ooaa-tabulatlon oC countrlea aa Area 1 varaua their 
M Area 2 la oC aoM Intereat. Ftcn certain areae, a Calrly high pri^ertlon 
go to another Corelgn country, idille Cor othera the Clrat Corelgn area la the only 
«». For ewnvle, oC the aeven Cron ACrica, alx want elaeahere, neatly Britain. 

OC the eleven Cron Britain, alz atudled elaaidwre— on three centlnenta, OC the 16 
Cron AuatrU, aeven atudled elaeuhere, again with a wide geographic apread, OC 21 
Crcn Italy, 8 atudled In other continental countrlea, idillo halC oC thoae Cron 
Slavle countrlea atudled In other arena. Only three oC the 23 Vlio had Clrat atudled 
In TfW- (eacept Herlco) later atudled elaeidiere, and oC theae three, two 

WMU: to Hetlco and one to Spain. HOne S*o Clrat atudled In Spain Uter atudled 
elaeuhere, although Spain io a very pepular "aecond" area. Hobody idioae Clrat 
Corelgn area waa Aala later atudled elaeidiere other than In the USA, and only two 
people atudled in Aala (Taiwan and Japan) aa a aecond area, and three in Auatralaala 

PERSOMAL CBABACTERISTXGS 

Up to thia point we have conaldered the erlglaa and educational heckgrounda oC 
thla gtwe oC people, Xhelr peraonal characterlatlca, age, aen, narltal atatua, and 
are alao oC Intereat, particularly In relation to their Uter ei^loynent 

patterns. The nent paragraphs esplore these questionSf 



gex 

we wore wonen in the laaguagea and llngulatlca 6,old, proper tlonately, 
han in any other doctorate Cleld~26X, aa conpared to lOW In all Cialda coid)lned 

hiring thla period, or coiv««« “ P*®*«»*1«»* 

lercantaga oC wonen la alightly lower In Ungulatlca (21.6X) than In i»de» Corelgn 
Umguagea. The percentage la hlgheat In French and ^anldi, and there are no wc«n 
It all In the ACro^lan language Clelda, Table 8 glvea the nuAera oC nan and 
WMW in Ungulatlca and In MH. Clelda, and In both ccrfilned. 
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Table 8 

Kuriiera and Percentagea of Mta and Udiwi In L & L Boctosrate Plalda 



Lingttlatles 

Haider Percent 
Men 91 78.4 
Wonen 25 21.6 
Total 116 100 



Modem Porelgn Langiiagea 



GcMblniid f ielda 



Muiiier 


Petcant 


HttiAw 


Percent 


341 


73.3 


732 


73.9 


234 


26.7 


259 


26.1 


875 


100 . 


991 


100 



q: 



so muv of theoe people eamt £to« Cotelgii coontrlee, their citleeDShlp 
status is of particular Interest. As ehoun in Table 9, belo*, ataost nine out of 
ten uhose dtlsenahlp status Is teoun are H.S. cltlsens. Another considerable group 
In the MH. fields are not cltlsecs, but are penMnent residents of the 0.8. 

Table 9 

Cltlsenshlp Status of Doctorates In Liagulstlcs and Modem Foreign languages 



Llnguletlce 
MuMber Percent* 



Modem Foreign Languages 



Goablned Fields 



U.S. Citizen 
Mon^U.S. Citizen 
Pern. Resident 
Other Mon-0. S. 
Uidcnoim 

Total 



85 

7l9 

6 

23 

2 

116 



74.6 
25.4 
( 5.3) 
( 20 . 2 ) 

100 



Munber 


Percent* 


Munber 


Percent* 


772 


91.25 


857 


89.28 


74 


8.75 


103 


10.72 


50 


(5.9) 


56 


(5.8) 


24 


(2.8) 


47 


(4.9) 


29 




31 


mm 


875 


100 


991 


100 



* Percentages coigiuted on basis of those uhose citizenship status Is known. 

PROFESSIOMAL EXFERIERCE 



The BUiJorltp of these people have had a considerable anount of professional 
experience prior to earning the doctorate degree. The range of such experience Is 
rather wide, however. A few have had none, but about one In eight has had 15 years 
or w>re of predoctoral professional experience. The distribution of nunber of years 
of experience, for the linguists and the MFL group separately, and cosblned. Is shown 
In Table 10, idilch also provides the nadlan nunber of years of such experience for each 
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group. (Medians were cooputed rather than ue a n s because of the Indefinite extent of 
the group). The differences between the groins In Median years are not significant. 



Table 10 

Predoctoral Professional Experience of Ismguages and Lingulsttos PhD*s 







Linguists 


M^F.L. 


Gsom 


Coehined Orottp 


Years of Experience 


Munber 


Percent 


Muaiber 


Percent 


Humber 


Percent 


Hone 




9 


7.8 


31 


3.5 


40 


4.0 


Less than 1 


4 


3.4 


34 


3.5 


38 


3.8 


1 to 


1.9 


7 


6.0 


68 


7.8 


75 


7.6 


2 to 


2.9 


17 


14.7 


76 


8.7 


93 


9.4 


3 to 


3.9 


9 


7.8 


78 


8.9 


87 


8.8 


A to 


5.9 


13 


11.2 


156 


17.8 


169 


17.1 


6 to 




13 


11.2 


106 


12.1 


119 


12.0 


8 to 


9.9 


9 


7.8 


72 


8.2 


81 


8.2 


10 to 


14.9 


17 


14.7 


104 


11.9 


m 


12.2 


15 years 


or more 


13 


11.2 


112 


12.8 


125 


12.6 


Unknown 




5 


4.3 


39 


4.3 


43 


4.3 


Total 


116 


100 


875 


100 


991 


100 


Median 


5.46 years 


5.66 years 


5.65 years 



Age 

Age at doctorate Is a reflection of a great nuaber of factors. Including such 
things as amount of predoctoral experience, existence of adequate support during the 
college and graduate school years, acadenlc Ability, and the nomal custons and 
practices In a given field. In the tables that follow, age has been analyzed rather 
thoroughly for the linguists and the nodem foreign language specialists separately. 

In order to deterndne whether there are significant differences between the various 
schools and school groups, the graduates of the various doctbrate-grantlng Institutions 
have been considered separately— each of the leading five schools, the public and 
private schools among the next ten, all public and all private schools combined, and 
all schools of both classes coodilned. Finally, the several years of doctorate have 
been analyzed separately, public vs. private schools, and cooblned. Age at aaster's 
degree, as well as age at baccalaureate and doctorate, has been computed for each 
of the above-mentioned groups. This does yield valuable Information on the tine lapse 
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between the baccalaureate and doctorata degrees; It abould be noted, bqwerer, that It 
la not valid to draw conclualona fro« the pnaller groupay and that cooputatlon of 
BA^Mh and MIUPhD tine lapaea will HOT yield aeparate flgurea which can validly be added 
to give total BA-FhD tine lapae. Thia la true becauae of the fact that nany people 
did not atop for the HA degree along the way. The totala for thoae idio did are 
not repreaentatlve for the whole group. The mud»era of caaea in each of the groupa 
analyzed for age trenda are given In Table 11 below. 



Table It 





Iilngttlata 


Language Speclallata | 


School or School Category r 


Men 


Wonen Total 


Men 


Monen 


Total I 


U Colunbla Cnlvmlty I 


5 


2 


7 


61 


29 


90^ 


2* * Unlveralty of Michigan I 


16 


5 


21 


n 


8 


40 


3. Yale Unlveralty 1 


8 


0 


8 


44 


8 


52 


4« Harvard Unlveralty I 


12 


0 


12 


44 


0 


44 


5« U* of Calif., Berkeley | 


6 


1 


7 


35 


10 


45 


Private Schoola V anong I 


20 


6 


26 


50 


18 


68 


Public Schoola ^ 


17 


9 


26 


148 


53 


201 


tenalnlng Private Schoola 


5 


2 


7 


132 


69 


201 


Renalnlng Public Schoola 


2 


0 


2 1 


W 


36 


124 1 


1957 Graduatea, Private 


4 


0 


4 


66 


23 


89 1 


Public 


3 


3 




56 


17 


73 


Total 


7 


3 


10 


122 


40 


162 


195S Graduatea, Private 




3 


18 


61 


27 


88 1 


Public 


9 


3 


12 


60 


22 


82 


Total 


24 


6 


30 


121 


49 


170 


1959 Graduatea, Private 


9 


2 


11 


67 


23 


90 


public 


7 


3 


10 


69 


25 


94 


Total 


1 16 


5 


21 


136 


48 


184 I 


1960 Graduatea, Private 


1 12 


4 


16 


'75 


30 


105 


Public 




4 


13 


47 


26 


73 


Total 


21 


8 


29 


122 


56 


178 



1961 Graduatea, Private 

Public 

Total 



10 


1 


11 


62 


21 


83 


13 


5 


18 


71 


17 


88 


23 


6 


29 


133 


38 


171^ 


50 


10 


60 1 


331 


124 


455 


41 


15 


56 


303 


107 


410 


91 


25 


116 1 


1 634 


231 


865* 



Total, 1957-61, Private 

Public 
Total 

*Age data were not available for ten of the languag e group. 
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tfOite U 
liIHGIflSTIGS 

Me«n Age at Varlaue Career Stagee For Bach Tear and School Category 



ichool 




Age at BA 


Axe at MA 


ASe at PhD 


ttegory 
id year 


Mal« 


Female 


Total 


Hale 


Female 


1 

Total 


Hale 


1 Female 


Total 


Colunbla 


26.20 


20.50 


24.57 


29,35 


27.50 


26.03 


40.40 


1 40.50 


40.43 


Michigan 


25.37 


22.40 


24.67 


30.43 


29,10 


30,25 


38.25 


39,80 


36.60 


Yale 


22.50 




22.50 


26.00 




26, 00 


31.25 




31.25 


Harvard 


22.66 




22.66 


23.96 




23.96 


26.66 




28.66 


Berkeley 


23.34 


32.00 


24.57 


24.67 


33,00 


’ 25,47 


35.67 


44,00 


35.65 




23,32 


20.50 


23.11 


25.73 


25.50 


25.63 


31,84 


40,50 


32,49 


r 


24.62 


24.00 


24,65 


29.4$ 


29.67 


29,51 


37,54 


40,50 


38.18 


i 

•xt 10 
rlvate 


23.75 


21.17 


23.16 


26.70 


26.60 


26.57 


33.40 


39,67 


34.85 


ibllc 


26.06 


22.76 


24,93 


31,16 


27.11 


29,74 


36.06 


32.22 


34,73 


LI othera 
rivate 


24.40 


21.50 


23.57 


32.20 


23.00 


29.34 


37,60 


29,50 


35.28 


iblic 


20,00 




20.00 


25,50 




25,50 


31.50 




31.50 


|1 Private 


23.60 


21,10 


23.16 


26,76 


25.72 


26.49 


33.04 j 


37,80 


33.63 


11 Public 


25.10 


23.27 


24.61 


30,00 


28.40 


29,55 


36,64 


35,53 


36,34 


rand Total 


24.27 


22.40 


23.67 


26.22 


27.37 


27,98 


34,66 


36.44 


35.04 


U Private 




















1957 


22.75 




22.75 


25.06 




25,06 


30.75 




30,75 


1956 


24.14 


20.67 


23.56 


26.90 


28.33 


27,12 


31,47 


35,00 


32,06 


1959 


23.69 


21.00 


23.37 


26.34 


26.50 


26,05 


36,67 


41.50 


37,55 


1960 


21,92 


20.50 


21.56 


26.53 


24.75 


25.56 


31.75 


39,00 


33. 56 


1961 


24.90 


25.00 


24.91 


27.23 




27.16 


34.60 


34,00 


34.55 


LI Public 




















1957 


30.67 


25.67 


26.16 


32.50 


28.34 


30.53 


42.00 


36,67 


39,33 


1956 


29.76 


21.67 


27.75 


32.16 


26.34 


30,75 


39,76 


31,67 


37,75 


1959 


22.57 


23.00 


22.30 


27.33 


31,63 


28,60 


35,00 


38.33 


36,00 


1960 


21.77 


21.00 


21.70 


26.44 


27.00 


26.50 


32.33 


29,00 


32.00 


1961 


24.23 


23.40 


24,00 


30.91 


26,00 


30.06 


57.06 


36,60 


37.00 


^and Total 




















1957 


26.14 


25.67 


26,00 


26.37 


26.34 


26.26 


35.57 


36,67 


35,90 


1956 


26.25 


21.16 


25.23 


28.90 


27,33 


28.56 


34,58 


33,33 


34,33 


1959 


23,32 


22.20 


23, 15 


26.50 


26,65 


26.96 


35,94 


39.60 


36.81 


1960 


21.66 


20.60 


21,61 


26,44 


25,20 


26.05 


32.00 


37,00 


32.96 


1961 


24.52 


23.66 


24,35 


29,35 


27,53 


26,99 


36,00 


36.33 


36.07 
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TibXift 13 

HODERN FOREIGN LAMGIIAGES 



Mmh Age «t Various Garaar Stages For Each Year and School Category 



School 




Age at BA 




Am «t HA 




Asa at PhD 


» 


Category 
and year 


Male 


Fenale 


^otal 


Male 


FoMle 


%ToUil 


Male 


FsMle 


Tetal 

« + 


1 Coluobla 


25. 33 


24.82 


25.17 


26.68 


29.42 


28.91 


38.54 


38.40 


38.50 


2 Michigan 


24.43 


21.63 


23.98 


27.71 


29.61 


28.11 


35.06 


42.25 


36.50 


3 Tale 


23.09 


23.01 


23.08 


26.66 


24.38 


26.33 


31.79 


31.38. 


31.71 


4 Harvard' 

5 Berkeley 


23.68 

24.48 


22.20 


23.68 

23.98 


26.01 

27,24 


24.21 


26.01 

26.56 


34.75 

33.85 


32.20 


34.75 

33.49 


l+3h4 


24.26 


24.56 


24.33 


27.29 


28.21 


27.49 


35.51 


37.01 


35.82 


2+5 


24.46 


21.94 


23.93 


27.43 


26.64 


27.27 


34.43 


36.66 


34.90 


Next 10 
'Privet^ 


24.94 


25.89 


25.19 


27.99 


30.49 


28.64 


37.24 


39.95 


37.96 


Public 


23.81 


22.57 


23.48 


27.30 


27.85 


27.42 


34.40 


36.96 


35.08 


All others 
















38.94 


38.68 


‘ Private 


25. 15 


23.01 


24.42 


29.38 


27.68 


28.80 


38.54 


Public 


24.84 


22.98 


24.29 


28.77 


28.59 


28.72 


36.92 


37.03 


36.95 


All Private 


24. 


23.87 


24.49 


28.19 


28.19 


28.18 


36.98 


38.49 


37.39 


All Public 


24.25 


22.60 


23.83 


28.76 


27.92 


27.79 


35.14 


36. U 


35.61 


Grand Total 


24.50 


23.28 


24.18 


28.01 


28.09 


28.02 


36.11 


37.77 


36.55 


All Private 
1957 


24.90 


22.78 


24.36 


28.34 


27.33 


28.11 


37.28 


38.13 


36.76 


1958 


24.90 


24.10 


24.69 


29.03 


27.93 


28.71 


37.60 


39.14 


36.09 


1959 


24.21 


24.22 


24. 19 


27.82 


29.98 


28.36 


35.94 


40.48 


37.08 


1960 


24.53 


23.73 


24.30 


27.68 


27.78 


27.73 


37.13 


36.43 


36.93 


1961 


25.09 


24.49 


24.94 


28.35 


27.99 


28.26 


38.06 


38.73 


38.23 


All Public 
















38.12 


36. 19 


1957 


24.75 


21.71 


24.04 


28.63 


27.05 


28.29 


35.61 


1958 


24.58 


21.45 


23.74 


28.06 


27.74 


27.94 


35.75 


38.36 


36.45 


1959 


24.52 


23.08 


24.14 


27.64 


27.32 


27.55 


36.22 


26.44 


36.28 


1960 


23.49 


23.64 


23.53 


26.86 


28.96 


27.58 


32.92 


36.00 


34. OS 


1961 


23.83 


22.71 


23.61 


27.65 


27.99 


27.72 


33.63 


36.06 


34.91 


Grand Total 














35.98 


38.12 


36.50 


1957 


24.84 


22.32 


24.21 


28.49 


27.21 


28.19 


1958 


24.76 


22.92 


24.25 


28.56 


27.87 


28.36" 


36.69 


38.80 


37.31 


1959 


24.31 


24.04 


24.16 


27.72 


29.04 


27.94 


36.08 


38.79 


36.67 


1960 


24.14 


23.68 


24.00 


27.53 


28.38 


27.81 


35.54 


36.23 


35.76 


1961 


24.45 


23.72 


24.29. 


28.00 


28.00 


27.99 

• 


36.26 


37.56 


36.55 
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In examining the table of graduation ages of the llngulatay It is noteworthy 
that at the BA level, the men are older than the unaen by about 23 aonths, overall. 

At this level, the public school graduates^ both iiale and femalej> are older than 
their counterparts in the private institutions; the average difference for men and 

women combined is approximately 17 months • At the MA level, this publlc-prlvate 

differential has increased to almost three years, but the men <in public and private 
institutions combined) are at this point only 10 months oldw than the 'women, on 
the average. A caution should be noted here, howe^rer. because not all individuals 
take MA degrees, this may be due in part to selective 8siq>lin8 rather than educational 
processes. At the doctorate level, the men are on the average younger than the woman 
by 21 months. This is not a sampling difference; it is a fact that the total elapsed 
time between the BA and FhO degrees in this field Ic 3% years longer for the women 
than for the men. Although younger at the ba c ca l au r eate level, the women are older 
at the doctorate. 



In modem foreign languages a similar sex difference is in evidence. At the 
baccalaureate level the women are 15 months younger, on the average, than the men» 

But at the MA level they are equal, and at the doctorate the men are 20 months 
younger than the women, for a total BA^iFhD tine lapse close to three years less. 

In contrast to the linguists, the public school graduates arc younger than the 
graduates of the private institutions. The difference, though small, is consistent 
at the BA, MA, and PhD levels for the wotsen and at the BA and PhD levels for the 
men. Mhen the leading iTastitutions are compared with the others, there is a small 
and not entirely consistent trend for younger ages at the more productive schools. 
This trend is not at all evident in the case of the linguists; what differences there 



may be are overwhelmed by the differences between private and public institutions, 

Idien time trends are examined, there seAsm to be no consistent trend over the 
five-year period covered by this report, for either the linguists or the Isnguage 
specialists. Some of the smaller groups, as for one field or one sex, Mj seme to 
show a trend, but these differences are probably well within the range of random 
sampling variations, given tfie small nusfiers of cases, and in the ibssnee of si^ 
consistent tread, probably should be ignored, 

\ • 

Mien Che t«o genM.l £l.ldi «r. cMpwiid, It 1, „n that th, Unvtlat, am very 
slightly youngei: (.tout thra. amtti,) at tit. tuealnwMt, tml| tliar, la no 
difference at the Vk l«rel. and at tha IhB laval tha Unvitata ara 1| yaata youn,ae. 
I3ils probably reflecta dlffaraneae la tha tj^ieal and nyaetad adaeatlon and job 
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eaq^erience patterns in t^e two fields, «lthoo|(h in tfee i^sence of evidence it is not 
possible to rule out other factors, such as possible acadesdLc ability differcncec* 

B/U7hD Tiae li^^e 

By ignoring the data regarding the aagter's degrees, and subtracting age at 
BA. froa age at FhD, it is possible to study directly the BWThD tiae»le^se dirta for 
the various field, sex, and institution grains. These data are tabulated in Table 14 
below, 

Tdble 14 

BA^BhD Tiae Lapse By Field, 8ex, and School Groups, 1957-^61 Doctorates Goabined 

Linguists Lan auaxe S *^ialists 

Institutional Group Men Woa en Total Hen Wp atn Total 

Private Institutions 9.44 16.70 10.65 12. Z6 14.62 12.90 

Public . Institutions 11.54 12.26 11.73 10.S9 14.34 11.76 

All. Schools Coabined 10.39 14.04 11.17 11.61 14.49 12.34 

Two coBparisons are undoubtedly justified in the data of Table 14. These are the 
comparisons of the language specialists with the linguists and the public with the 
private institutions. The tiae lapse difference between aen and woaen has already 
been discussed. Table 14 shows that the tlfie lapse for the linguists is less than 
that of the language specialists by aore than a year; this is undoubtedly statistically 
significant. difference between public and private Institutions is soaeidiat 
aabiguous in the case of the linguists; in the case of the aodem foreign language 
group the difference of aore than a year is certainly significant. In none cf these 
cases, however, does present data provide an adequate explanation for the differences 
found. 



And After the Doctorate ? 

Up to this point, this report has been concerned with the characteristics of 
these doctorate-holders, their origins and educational and experience backgrounds. 

We have just a little Infoxaation on what happens after the degree has been granted. 
The questionnaires upon Tdilch this study was based were completed, for the nost part, 
just prior to graduation. Sone of the PhD's had their pUns completed, sone were 
still uncertain as to their next steps. All were asked regarding their plans and 
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prospects for the postdoctoral period, end the rcasiiite of thl# rfpovt is eoncemed 
with analyzing the responses to these questions* 



E^ploynent Plcns 

Most of the people in this groi^ had definite postdoctoral plans, as indicated 
in Table 15 below* There are sone significant differences between the linguists and 
the MFL group that can be seen in this table* 

Table 15 

Postdoctoral Plans of Linguists and Msdem Foreign Language Doctorates 




Category of Plans * 
Seeking ea^p* , no prospects 
Negotiating with employers 
Signed Contract 
Returning to Predoc. Fnp* 
Military service 
Postdoctoral Fellow 



Other 

No response 
Total 



7 
9 
48 
34 
0 
9 



6*0 
7*8 
41*4 
29*3 
0 

7*8 



2 

7 

116 



1*7 

6*0 

100 



57 
36 
439 
268 
2 

14 



12 

47 

875 



Per; 
6*5 
4*1 
50*2 
30*6 
*2 
1.6 



1*4 

5*4 

100 



64 
45 
487 
302 
2 
23 



14 

54 

991 



Perccflit 
6*5 
4*5 
49*1 
30*5 
*2 
2*3 



1*4 
5*4 
100 



* See SURVEY OF EARNED DOCTORATES form for nibre coaplete description 



A somewhat larger proportion of the linguists did not have definite plans, and were 
still negotiating with a potential fmployer, or with more than one* A larger 
proportion were planning postdoctoral study* Those of both groups who had definite 
plans— eithCT return to predoctoral enplopaent or sone new esq?loyment (including 
military service), were further analyzed as to the categories of their prospective 
enployers, and the location of their first postdoctoral Jobs* This information is 
suowrized in Tables 16 and 17 on the following page* It is of considerable interest 
to note in Table 16 that the linguists were in far larger proportion going abroad. 

It will be remembered that a smaller proportion of the linguists were D.S* citizens* 
A much larger proportion of the linguists are planning to work in non-profit 
institutions (other than educational)* The, MFL groi 9 are predominantly (91XV going 
into United States colleges and universities* imrag the linguists, this employer 
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category accounts for only 56% of the cases* There are other differences, alM^, hut 
the ninibers In the other categories are too snail to yield a great deal of confidence 
in the stability of the differences shown* 

Tdbla 16 





Linguists 


M.F*L* 


Group 


% 

CoBbined Group 








Ihuber 


Percent 


HMfecr 


Percent 


United States Coll* or UniT* 


46 


56*1 


645 


91*0 


691 


87*4 


U*S* Elea* or Secondary Sch* 


4 


4*8 


24 


3*4 


28 


3*5 


U*S* Goyerment 


4 


4*9 


6 


*8 


10 


1*3 


'foreign (gov't* or private) 


13 


15*9 n 


15 


2*1 


28 


3*5 


U*S*, State or Local gov't* 


1 


1*2 


1 


.1 


2 


*3 


Non-profit agency 


10 


12*2 


8 


1*1 


18 


2*3 


Industry or Business 


3 


3.7 


1 


*1 


4 


*5 


Other than above 


0 


0 


1 


*1 


1 


*1 


Uidcnown 


1 


1*2 


8 


1.1 


9 




Total 


116 


100 


S75 


IGO 


991 


100 




Table 17 










Place of Eaploynent, 


Those With Definite Postdoctoral 


L Plans 






Linguists 


M*F*L* 


Group 


CoBbined Group 


General Area 


NuBber 


Percent 


NuiAer 


Percent 


Nusber 


Percent 


foreign Area (all combined) 


27 


14*6 


27 


3.8 


54 


6.8 


Mew England States 


3 


3*7 


83 


11.7 


86 


10*9 


Middle Atlantic States 


17 


20*7 


121 


17.1 


138 


17*4 


East North Central States 


8 


9*8 


85 


12.0 


93 


11.8 


West North Central States 


1 


1*2 


19 


2.7 


20 


2.5 


South Atlantic States 


4 


4*9 


59 


8.3 


63 


8.0 


East South Central States 


0 


0 


22 


3.1 


22 


2.8 


West South Central States 


1 


1*2 


33 


4.6 


34 


4.3 


Mountain States 


2 


2*4 


25 


3*5 


27 


3.4 


Pacific States 


7 


8*5 ^ 


82 


11.6 


89 


11.3 


Uidcnown 


12 


14*6 


153 


Z1.6 


165 


20.9 


Total 


116 


100 


875 


100 


991 


100 
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As noted ear llsr, place o£ enplopment differs significantly, with a far higher 
percentage of the linguists going abroad. This cinises corresponding shifts dowmiard 
In the percentages In the other categories, with the notable exception of the Kiddle 
Atlantic states. Which eo^loy a higher percentage of the linguists than of the 
language specialists. There Is one further strlkliis dlfference»«alt the southern 
states. Including the South Atlantic (Ksshlngton D.C. Is In the South Atlantic group) 
enploy only five llngulsts*-7.32 of the total. The ssae area of the U.S. eaqploys 
14. 1% of the language specialists. The latter percentage Is saall,’ considering the 
relative population In this group of states, but It Is still twice as high as for 
the linguist group. 

SmilRT 

It Is perhaps a bit presu^ptloiis to attaint to sunaarlze the significant findings 
from such an as8endl>lage of facts. In aai^ cases, the significance of these data will 
arise only when they are considered In relation to other Information from quite 
different sources, such as the typical courses of study In the colleges and universities, 
and possible ej^erlmental programs In some Institutions. A few facts do stand out, 
however, through all these data. The number of FhD specialists In these two fields 
conblned did not Increase significantly from 1958 to 1961, and the data for 1957 may 
not be entirely complete and coiq^arAble. (The most recent data for 1962, which have 
just become available. Indicate a modest Increase over 1961.) The great bulk of 
people taking doctorates in these fields are born In the United States and most of 
those have all of their education within the United States. When they travel abroad 
for higher education. It Is chiefly to continental Europe, although a slseable 
contingent also goes to Mexico. The languages of Asia and Africa are largely 
Ignored as objects of doctorate* level education. These people are on the average 
35 years old at the time of attaining the doctorate, and have already had, typically, 
five and a half years of professional experience before that tlam. Wdmen take 
significantly longer than men to attain the doctorate, being semewhat younger at the 
BA level, and somewhat older at the Fh.D. level. Most of the amdem foreign language 
specialists plan to teach In United States colleges or universities, and most of them 
have made definite commitments to do so before graduation. A someidiat smaller number, 
although still a majority, of the linguists also plan to teach In United States higher 
educational Institutions. 
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Appendix 1 


LANGUAGE GODE 




00 Linguistics 




01 Theoretical Linguistics 




02 Historical Linguistics 




03 Applied Linguistics 




04 Psycholinguistics 




05 Mathematical Linguistics & Machine Translation 


06 Sociolinguistics 




10 Indo-European 


SO Urallc & Altaic 


11 English 


51 Hungarian 


12 German 


52 Finnish & Estonian 


13 Scandinavian 


53 Turkish 


14 Other Germanic 


54 Other Turkic 


15 French 


55 Mongolian 


16 Spanish Gi 

17 Italian ^ 


56 Other Urallc & Altaic 


18 Other Romance 


60 Far Eastern & South East Aslan 


19 Oeltlc 


61 forean 


20 Baltic 


62 Japanese 


21 Russian 


63 Ohlnese 


22 Other Slavic 


64 Tibetan 


23 Modem Greek 


65 Thai & Laotian • 


24 Iranian 


66 Vietnamese 


25 Indie 


67 Burmese 


26 Other Indo-European 


68 Other Far & South East Aslan 




70 Malavo-Polvneslan 


30 Afro-Asiatic 


71 Indonesian languages 


^ 31 Arabic 


72 Philippine languages 


32 Hebrew 


73 Melanesian languages 


33 Berber & Ohadlc (Hausa) 


74 Polynesian languages 


34 Ethiopia & Oushltlc 




35 Other Afro-Asiatic 


80 Amerindian Languages 




81 North & Oentral American Indian languages 




82 South American Indian language 


40 Sub-Saharan African 




41 Oongo-Kardofanlan 


90 Miscellaneous 


42 Bantu 


91 Dravldlan 


43 Nllo-Saharan 


92 Oaucaslan • 


44 Kholsan 


93 Oreoles 6e ^dglns 




94 Artificial languages 


0 


95 Other 
« 


NOTE: For coding the dissertation, three digits will be used; the first being 


0 If Linguistics, 1 If not. 


Spanish Linguistics, then, will be coded 016; 


^ Portuguese Literature, 116; 

•• 


Historical Linguistics, 002 . 


1 ^ 

1 ERIC 





Appendix 2 



AREA OF FOREIGN STUDY CODE 




01 North Africa 

02 Egypt 

03 Ethiopia & Somalia 

04 Sub-Saharan Africa 

05 Republic of South Africa 

• 


51 Belgium 

52 France 

53 Netherlands 

54 Portugal 

55 Spain 

56 Switzerland 


11 Canada 

12 Haiti 

13 British West Indies 

14 Cuba 

15 Mexico 

16 Central America (Inc Panama) 

17 Other Caribbean 

18 Other North or Central America 


60 Albania 

61 Bulgaria 

62 Czechoslovakia 

63 Greece 

64 Hungary 

65 Poland 

66 Rumania 

67 USSR 

68 Yugoslavia 

69 Cyprus & Crete 


21 Brazil 

22 Guiana 

23 Paraguay di Bolivia 

24 Argentina & Uruguay 

25 Chile 

26 Peru 

27 Ecuador 

28 Colombia & Venezuela 

29 Other South America 


71 Afghanistan 

72 India 

73 Iran 

74 Iraq 

75 Israel 

76 Lebanon 

77 Turkey 

78 Syria 

79 Pakistan 


31 Great Britain 

32 Eire 

33 Finland 

34 Iceland 

35 Norway 

36 Sweden 

37 Denmark 


81 Burma 

82 Ceylon 

83 China 

84 Indo-Chlna 

85 Japan 

86 Korea 

87 Malaya & Singapore 

88 Thailand 

89 Hong Kong 


41 Austria 

42 Germany 

43 Italy 

44 Malta 


91 Australia 

92 Indonesia 

93 New Zealand 

94 Philippine Islands 



Appandiz 3 



Most of these doctorete-holders belong to one or aore professionel societies # The 
nuBiber of societies in idiich Mherships are held by these groups are as folloust 



Belong to no professional society 
Belong to one professional society 
Belong to two professional societies 
Belong to three professional societies 
Belong to four professional societies 



The nanes of the societies in which aesiberships are held, and the frecpiency of such 
aenbership within each doctorate group is indicated below; 



Linguists 


M*F*L* Group 


23 


215 


49 


219 


25 


271 


14 


127 


5 


43 


m 


m 



1 

2 

5 



Ling 

Modem Language Association 19 
Aaerican Association of Teachers' 
of French; Geraan; Italian; 
Spanish & fortuguese; Slavic . & 
East European . 

Linguistic Society of Aaarica 
Aaerican Assoc of University 
Professors 3 

Signs Delta Pi 

Phi Beta Kappa 4 

Pi Delta Phi 

Medieval Acadea^ of Anerica 
Phi Kappa Phi 
American Oriental Society 
Association of Asian Studies 
Society for the Advanceaeat of 
Scandinavian Studies 1 

Society of Biblical Literature 
Linguistic Circle of Mew York 16 
Phi Sigaa Iota 1 

Gaaaa Alpha 
Phi Beta Phi 
Delta Phi Alpha 
Pi Mu Epsilon 
Delta Sigaa Pi 

Society for the Advanceaent of 
Slavic Studies 
phi Alpha Theta 

Aaerican Anthropological Assoc* 4 
Phi Delta Kappa 
Pi Alpha Phi 
Delta Kappa Gaaaa 
Mational Council of Teach9i?o of 
English 3 



MFL 

416 



411 

27 

161 

32 

56 

21 

6 

9 

12 

2 

4 

2 

6 

37 

1 

1 

16 

1 

2 

1 

3 

3 
2 
1 
2 

4 



Ling MFL 



Sigaa Kappa Phi 
Aaerican Dialect Society 
Kappa Delta Pi 

Aamican Library Association 

Renaissance Society of Aaerica 

College English Association 

Aaerican Maae Society 

Hispanic Inst* in the United States 

Aaerican Classical League 

Vergilian Society of Aaerica 

Modem Huaanities Research Association 

Dante Society of America 

Kappa Gaaaa Pi 

Phi Eta Sigaa 

Oaicron Delta Kappa 

American Folklore Society 

American Schools for Oriental Research 

Catholic Biblical Society of Aaerica 

Middle East Institute 

Acoustical Society of Aaerica 

Archaeological Institute of Aaerica 

Aaerican Federation of Teachers 

Mational Educat^ion Association 

Laabda Alpha Pt i 

Kappa Delta Epsilon 

Alpha Mu Gaaaa 

AaWican Philological Association 
Sigaa Tau Delta 

Society for Applied Anthropology 
Eta Sigaa Phi 

Mational Association of Teachers of 
Hebrew 



2 

1 



1 

1 

1 

1 

1 



1 

1 



1 

1 

1 



4 

4 

6 

3 

8 

1 



3 

4 
1 
1 
3 

2 

1 



2 

2 

8 

1 

1 

1 



2 

1 
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SURVEY OF EARNED DOCTORATES 



^pendlx 4 



A. Name in full: 

(7>as) 



Lut First 

B. Permanent address through which you can always be reached: . 



Middle 



(Maidaa) 



DO WOT wniTiE Mine 



street 



Number 

C. Date of birth: D. Place of birth: 

• ae, SOI Month, day. year <3i, sai 



City 



Zone State 

State; or country if not U.S. 

E. <ae) 12 □ Married; 11D Not married (including divorced, widowed) 



Care of (if applicable) . 

G OQ UB. Citizen 
<»*>!□ Non-UB., perma- 
nent resident 
2D Non-UB* UB. 
cithenship ap- 



F. HD Male 
(*o)i2D Female 



S lied for 
Fon-UB., other 



(if non-UB, specify 
nationality) 



H»04) Number of dependents. Use U.S;_income_tax_definiUon;_but_do_jio tJnc^^ 

Secondary or high school last attended 

I. Name and location (3a.se 

J. Size of graduating class (37) □ 1-9; □ 10-19; D20-39; D40-59; 000-99; DlOO-199; QOOO-dOO; OSOOandover 

01 2 3 4 5 6 7 



K. Type of school Public □ Private, denominational □ Private, non-denominational. 



ae«M 

Jt—L- 






atvaa 



aa 



aa 



aa«aa 



aa 



aa 



ae-40 



4I«44 



4S«47 



J_1 



M. List in the table below all collegiate and graduate institutions 
from which you are about to receive your present doctoral degn 

Institution and its locatiim 


you have attem 

ee: 

Dates attended 
fveanonlv) 


led, be 

Check 
if full 
time 


ginning with the fin 
Maior field 


It and ei 

Minor 

field 

(Name) 


tiding wil 

Degree 
(if any) 


th the one 

Month 
It year 
granted 


Nofie 


Number 
(see list) 


From 














*4 




















• 





























































N List title of your doctoral dissertation (if more than one, give year of degree for each) and enter the most appropriate classification 
* number and title selected from the accompanying separate Specialties List: 

Title of dissertation (s) 



Classify, using Specialties List 



Number 



Field Name 



O. Please check the box which most fully descries your employment sUtus during the year pr^eding the doctorate m^.(«v) 
0 n Student, part-time employed. Full (sD College or universify.^ Working on research grant. 



(incl. graduate assistants) 

1 □ Student, not employed. 

2 □ On fellowship 



TimeLD Elem. or secondary school, teaching. ID Other status. 

_ . . 



Empl^ □ Elem. or secondary school, non-teaching. (specify) 



in: tsD Other category. 



P Indicate total years of professional work experience (full time or fuU-time equivalent). 

* 0 n None. 2 □ 1-1.9 years. 4 □ 3-3.9 years. 6 □ 6-7.9 years. | □ 10-145 years. 

1 □ Less than 1 year. 3 □ 2-2.9 years. 5 □ 4-5.9 years. 7 □ 8-9.9 years. 9 □ 15 years or more. 

Q Indicate your prospects and arrangements for your professional future (please check only one). (Jo> 

*0 □ Am seeking employment but have no specific prospects. 4 □ Military service— active duty. 

1 n Am negotiating with a specific employer, or more than one. ^ q Have postdoctoral fellowship, sabbatical 

2 □ Have signed contract or made definite commitment leave, or equivalent arrangement 

(other than categories below). 

3 □ Returning to, or continuing in, predoctoral employment. 6 □ Other (explam): 



DO NOT WHITE HBWK 



R. Indicate type or class of postdoctoral employer (check only one). (7t> 



0 □ UB. college or university. 

1 □ U.S. elementary or secondary school 

M fSSi VT Cl ASvvSlvFkVl AmiTblAqrAA 



2 g UB. gov’t— federal civilian employee. 



u Foreign: governmental or private. 

4 □ State, local, or other government within the U.S. 
(except educational institutions). 



5 □ Non-profit organization 

(otiier than 0, 1, 2, 3, or 4). 

6 □ Industry or business. 

7 □ Self-employed. 

I □ None. 

9 D Other 

(Specify) 



S. Place of postdoctoral employment (state; or country if not UB.). (7a, 73) 

T. Is your postdoctoral activify primarily oD Research ID Teaching 2D Administration 3D Professional services 

4 □ Fellowship SD Other (explain) ( 74 > 

U. Indicate, by circling highest grade attained, the education of 



(73) your father: none 



1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 



grammar school High sch 



9101112 



9101112 



12 3 4 



College 



12 3 4 



MA.MD. PhD 



Graduate 



MA,MD,PhD 



(74) your mother: nonejl 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
V. How many older brothers did you have? (if none, write zero)<»»> 
older sisters?(»*> younger brothers? <»•> younger sisters <•«) 



Postdoctoral 



Postdoctoral 



W. Enter here the name of yo^ 
major adviser 



(last name) 

(first name, i^ddtte ini^) 



X. List all national professional societies of which you are a member. Write out identifying words in full: 





S4.aa 

( ) 


mr.mm 


••-ea 


aa.as 

€ J 


99,97 

€ ) 


99 


99 


70 


71 


7tv7a 


74 


70,74 


77,7a 


7O,0O 






Write in any supplementary information which you believe necessary to complete or explain your answer, or your 
i n a bi lity to answer any previous items, referring to each item by letter, on the back of this sheet. 90.1^ j «», u 

• Baigrt BaiVM N*. 9MMMJ. 

O irenarad Signature Appnval «xpircs ta Jam if. 
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